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the whole result is to exalt comradeship at the expense of
sex. There are in Howards End (1910) passages in praise
of love, but theory is not supported by practice. The
incident, absolutely vital to the plot, of Helen's single act
of union with Leonard, instead of being directly narrated
as are all the other important incidents, is told retrospect-
ively by her in conversation with her sister; and this,
instead of making it more convincing, produces a feeling
of evasion; so that not only is the reader unable to believe
that thus it occurred but he doubts whether Forster him-
self believes it. The tone of authority with which it
is his marked ability to invest all that he has to tell us is
denied to this event. Then, too, a deprecatory tone is
imparted to Margaret's thoughts when she recalls her
girlish impulses towards love as "mere yearnings for the
masculine, to be dismissed for what they were worth,
with a smile". Here, in the use of "mere", and in the
srnile, becomes explicit an attitude not officially sanctioned
by the author, but underlying all the novels. Perhaps the
clue to it lies in George's remark in A Room with a View
(1908), "that youth and love matter intellectually". But
in youth, at all events, love matters in quite another way.
Thus, the reader is alienated from Adela in A Passage to
India (1924) less by the gaucherie and bleakness with
which she is endowed than by the fact that, while engaged
to Ronnie, she waits till half-way through the book before
wondering whether she is in love with him, and then the
answer is No. An author has a perfect right to make a
character frigid, but the reader should feel confident that
it was deliberate.

Forster's attitude towards sex may be limited to aca-
demic recognition of its importance; other loves he con-
veys with complete success: Gino's for his baby, on "which
hinges Where Angels Fear to Tread; the profound affection
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